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ETCHER  NOTES. 


June,  1881. 


AT  THE  PICTURE  GALLERIES. 

Royal  Academy. 


FIRST  glance  at  the  etchings  in  the  ninth 
gallery  at  the  present  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy  conveys  a  feeling  of  dis¬ 
appointment,  which  is,  unfortunately,  not 
lessened  by  a  closer  inspection. 

We  fear  that  the  Painter-Etchers  Society’s  recent  exhi¬ 
bition  has  drawn  too  largely  on  this  year’s  productions  of 
the  etching-needle  to  allow  of  a  fairly  representative  show  at 
Burlington  House.  It  may  be  that  etchers  feel  that  their 
works  suffer  by  being  left  to  the  last,  as  they  too  often  are, 
by  the  visitor,  who  with  eyes  already  weary  with  looking 
at  countless  paintings  full  of  colour,  is  unable  to  do  justice 
to  them.  Moreover,  etchings  are  not  too  well  hung  at  Bur¬ 
lington  House,  and  those  which  are  placed  at  one’s  feet  on  a 
screen  stand  but  little  chance  of  being  seen  by  the  ordinary 
observer.  No  wonder  that  etchers  should  prefer  to  show 
their  work,  either  at  the  Black  and  White  Exhibition  at  the 
Dudley  Gallery,  or  at  the  Hanover  Gallery,  where  there  is 
space  enough  to  allow  of  good  hanging,  and  where  they  have 
not  to  fight  a  hopelessly  unequal  battle  against  oil  and 
water-colours. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  present  display  barely  sustains  the 
credit  of  English  etchers,  and  certainly  does  nothing  to 
advance  it.  Among  the  pure  etchings — less  than  fifty  in 
number,  several  of  which  are  not  new — there  is  nothing  to 
rival  the  engravings  of  Mr.  T.  O.  Barlow,  whose  “  Festival 
of  the  Vintage,”  after  Turner,  and  the  “Jersey  Lily,”  after 
Millais,  more  than  justify  his  recent  election  to  the  full 
membership  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

Of  the  etchings,  Mr.  Haig’s  contribution,  “  The  Cathedral 
of  Chartres,”  is  the  most  important  as  regards  size,  and  per¬ 
haps  merit  too.  Mr.  Vanderhoof  sends  a  plate  entitled 
“Morning  in  Holland,”  and  a  view  in  Holland,  both  of 
which  display  great  technical  excellence ;  Mr.  Birket  Foster 
“  The  Wandering  Minstrel,”  which  has  appeared  before ; 
Mr.  Lumb  Stocks,  R.A.,  a  small  but  characteristic  head  of 
an  old  lady  “from  Nature;”  Mr.  Heywood  Sumner  “SL 
Catherine’s  Hill,  Winchester,”  one  of  the  best  of  the  illus¬ 
trations  in  his  “  Itchen  Valley  ”  (which  we  noticed  recently). 
Mr.  Storm  van ’s  Gravesande  sends  a  fine  plate,  “  The  Old 
Pier  at  Flushing,”  and  Mr.  David  Law  is  represented  by  several 
etchings  of  his  well-known  series  of  water-colour  views  on 
the  Thames,  and  another,  vigorously  drawn  and  etched, 
“On  the  Orchy.”  Mr.  Propert’s  “A  Relic  of  the  Past,”  is 
a  grand  example  of  mixed  mezzotint  and  etching.  Mr. 
Herkomer’s  “Fancy  Free,”  Mr.  Urwick’s  “View  of  the 


Serpentine,”  and  Mr.  Heseltine’s  “  View  of  Langston  Har¬ 
bour  ”  are  worthy  of  mention. 

Good  work  is  also  contributed  by  Mr.  A.  Evershed,  Mr. 
A.  Slocombe,  Mr.  W.  W.  Ball,  Mr.  W.  Scott,  Mr.  C.  J. 
Watson,  &C. 

Reproductions  of  paintings  by  etching  are,  we  think,  better 
represented  than  original  work :  it  may  be  because  they 
receive  more  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the  Royal 
Academy  than  of  the  Painter-Etchers  Society. 

There  are  nine  copies  of  pictures,  all  of  merit — Mr.  Lowcn- 
stam’s  reproduction  of  Israel’s  “  Past  Mother’s  Grave,”  M. 
Brunet-Debaines’s  rendering  of  Constable’s  “Cornfield,” 
Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe’s  copy  of  Mr.  Pettie’s  “  Her  Grace,”  and 
Mr.  Steele’s The  Revolutionist,”  after  Orchardson,  are  well 
known.  Mr.  Lowenstam,  further,  sends  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Alma-Tadema’s  “  The  First  Course ;  ”  Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe, 
a  clever  reproduction  of  Mr.  Holl’s  “  Sir  Rupert  Kettle ;  ” 
M.  Mongin  “  Waiting  for  an  Answer,”  after  Blair  Leighton ; 
M.  Richeton  “  The  Theologians,”  after  Helmick ;  and  Mr. 
Steele  “  The  Poachers,”  after  Briton  Riviere. 


Society  of  Painter-Etchers. 

The  election  of  Fellows  of  this  Society  commenced  on 
the  2nd,  and  terminated  on  the  7th  of  May.  The  total 
number  of  exhibitors  was  136,  of  whom  nineteen,  being 
members  of  Council,  became  Fellows  without  ballot,  while 
fifty-five  were  elected  out  of  the  general  body.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  new  society  is,  therefore,  at  the  present  date, 
seventy-four. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

IX. — On  Mordants  {continued). 

The  nitric  and  nitrous  acids  are  so  far  similar  that  their 
action  is  accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  much  gas  which 
incessantly  rises  in  the  form  of  bubbles.  These  increase  in 
size,  and,  unless  removed,  form  a  partial  protection  to  the 
copper,  and  thus  lead  to  irregularity  in  biting.  They  should, 
therefore,  be  from  time  to  time  brushed  away  either  by  a 
feather  or  a  small  brush  of  spun  glass,  or  the  unravelled 
end  of  a  piece  of  string  drawn  through  a  glass  tube  and  so 
held — anything,  in  short,  which  will  effect  the  purpose  with¬ 
out  disturbing  the  ground.  The  operation  requires  close 
attention,  but  it  has  this  advantage,  that  it  affords  a  safe 
guide  in  estimating  the  depth  to  which  the  biting  has  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  ebullition  is,  of  course,  lively  in  proportion  to 
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the  action  of  the  mordant  upon  the  copper,  and  an  ex¬ 
perienced  etcher  is  able,  judging  by  this  indication  alone,  to 
regulate  the  biting  of  his  plate  without  any  reference  to  the 
time  absorbed  in  the  operation. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  effect  of  the 
mordant  in  widening  the  etched  line.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  when  the  biting  is  accompanied  by  ebullition, 
and  the  form  which  the  section  of  the  line  assumes  is  thus 
dependent  upon  the  character  of  the  mordant,  and  also  upon 
its  strength.  Mr.  C.  P.  Slocombe,  who  habitually  works 
with  nitric  acid,  and  to  whose  kindness  the  writer  is  indebted 
for  the  observations  which  follow  upon  the  use  of  that  mor¬ 
dant,  describes  the  section  as  having  a  V  shape,  modified 
in  the  direction  of  a  parabola.  In  the  case  of  a  “still” 
mordant — such  as  the  hydrochloric — the  sides  of  the  section 
appear  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  at 
their  junction  with  the  latter,  though  the  base  of  the  section 
is  rounded,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  ebullition  of  an 
effervescent  mordant  acts  mechanically  upon  the  edge  of 
the  ground,  and  thus  tends  to  widen  the  line  at  the  surface 
to  a  degree  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the  acid 
employed.  M.  Lalanne  lays  down  the  principle  that  “  strong 
acid  rather  widens  than  deepens  the  lines ;  mild  acid,  on 
the  contrary,  eats  into  the  depth  of  the  copper,”  and  the 
writer,  when  experimentalizing  with  very  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  with  a  ground  of  no  great  strength,  has  found  the  result¬ 
ing  line  take  the  form,  in  section,  of  a  shallow  segment. 
The  employment  of  strong  acid  is,  as  M.  Lalanne  elsewhere 
says,  attended  with  some  risk  of  losing  the  purity  of  the  line. 

The  fumes  arising  from  both  the  nitric  and  nitrous  mor¬ 
dants  are  irritating  to  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  have  the  mouth  protected  when  watching  the 
biting  process,  and,  as  the  acid  stains,  and  would  eventually 
burn  the  fingers,  the  operator  should  adopt  some  means  of 
raising  the  plate  from  the  bath  without  bringing  the  hands 
into  contact  with  it. 

Nitric  acid  is  described  in  the  “  London  Pharmacopoeia  ” 
as  free  from  colour,  with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.42,  and  it  is 
stated  that  100  gr.  of  the  acid  are  saturated  by  16 1  gr.  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda — by  either  of  which  tests  the 
strength  of  a  sample  may  be  estimated.  Mr.  Slocombe 
recommends,  as  most  useful  for  general  purposes,  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  part  of  acid  to  two  of  water.  The  energy  of 
action,  however,  in  biting  being  immensely  dependent  on 
temperature,  the  proportion  should  be  modified  according 
to  the  state  of  the  thermometer.  At  a  very  low  temperature 
equal  parts  of  acid  and  water  will  not  act  very  powerfully, 
whilst  at  a  very  high  temperature  a  smaller  proportion  of 
acid  than  one-third  will  be  found  to  act  well.  At  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  70®  an  ordinary  plate  should  not  require  more 
than  an  hour  and  a  half  for  all  stages  of  its  biting  with  acid 
constituting  one-third  of  the  bath.  The  very  faintest  portion 
of  sky  might  be  stopped  out  after  five  minutes’  immersion. 
The  shades  in  the  clouds,  according  to  subject  and  effect, 
might  have  ten  minutes  more,  and  the  extreme  distance 
another  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  the  effect 
required.  The  middle  distance  might  have  twenty  minutes 
longer,  and  the  foreground  thirty  minutes  more.  The  darkest 
passages  might  remain  for  another  ten  minutes,  or  until  the 
ground  begins  to  break  up,  after  which  a  lightening  process 
begins,  and  the  work  retrogrades.  The  lines,  moreover, 
usually  become  rough  by  a  long  exposure  to  the  acid. 


Nitrous  acid,  which  is  much  used  as  a  mordant,  is  of  a 
deep  orange  or  red  colour.  It  is,  in  fact,  nitric  acid  charged 
with  peroxide  of  nitrogen,  to  which  its  deep  colour  is  due. 
Mr.  Law,  who  has  had  a  large  experience  in  the  use  of  this 
mordant,  has  kindly  furnished  the  writer  with  the  following 
suggestions.  The  proportion  should  be  one-third  of  acid  to 
two-thirds  of  water,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  biting 
the  palest  passages  should,  except  in  hot  weather,  be  about 
fifteen  minutes.  For  the  passages  next  in  depth  an  ad¬ 
ditional  period  of  twenty  minutes  should  be  allowed,  and 
thirty  minutes  for  the  next,  and,  for  the  deepest  passages, 
an  additional  forty-five  minutes  should  be  given.  The  biting 
is  thus  divided  into  four  stages  of  fifteen,  thirty-five,  sixty- 
five,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  minutes  respectively. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  mordant  which  requires  the  constant 
attention  of  the  operator  to  remove  the  effervescence  from 
the  surface  of  the  plate,  and  at  the  same  time  exhales 
vapours  so  noxious  as  to  necessitate  his  protecting  his  mouth 
from  their  attack,  is  quite  unsuitable  for  use  in  Mr.  Haden’s 
process  of  working  upon  the  plate  while  in  the  bath,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  changes  which  the  introduction 
of  that  process  involved  was  the  use  of  the  hydrochloric 
mordant  This,  according  to  the  formula  in  the  method  as 
originally  published,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  two  parts  of 
chlorate  of  potash  in  eighty-eight  parts  of  water  (which,  for 
the  purpose  of  easy  solution,  should  be  warmed),  and  adding 
thereto  ten  parts  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  Its  action  is 
unattended  with  any  ebullition,  and  there  is  consequently 
less  tendency  for  the  line  to  become  widened  than  is  the 
case  with  effervescent  mordants,  and  it  is  less  exacting  in  its 
demand  upon  the  tenacity  and  adhesiveness  of  the  ground. 
The  projMjrtion  of  acid  to  the  water  being  so  small,  the 
fumes  from  the  bath  are  comparatively  innocuous,  and  the 
hands  can  be  freely  placed  in  it  without  inconvenience 
further  than  that,  unless  they  are  washed  before  the  acid 
dries  upon  them,  the  skin  becomes  stained.  The  difference 
between  the  colour  of  the  lines  etched  by  the  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  mordants  respectively  has  been  pointed  out, 
— the  latter  mordant  has  the  effect  of  bronzing  the  line,  while 
the  former  simply  exposes  the  pure  copper. 

In  working  with  the  hydrochloric  mordant,  a  convenient 
rule  is  to  double  the  time  of  each  biting  for  the  succeeding 
one,  or  to  take  the  degrees  of  biting  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  following  proportions  will  be  found  to  act  well. 
Assuming  ten  minutes  as  the  period  for  biting  the  palest 
passages  (and  with  the  thermometer  at  70®,  and  the  acid  in 
the  proportion  above  stated,  this  would  be  the  proper  time 
to  allow),  the  whole  time  required  for  biting  those  next  in 
depth  would  be  twenty  minutes,  and  for  the  other  passages, 
in  the  order  of  their  depth,  the  whole  times  would  be  forty, 
seventy,  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty  minutes  respectively. 

The  proportion  of  eighty-eight  parts  of  water  is  that  best 
suited  for  working  in  the  bath  out  of  doors,  when  consider¬ 
able  time  is  required  for  the  execution  of  the  needlework. 
When  the  needlework  and  biting-in  are  done  separately,  and 
greater  rapidity  in  biting  is  desired,  the  proportion  of  water 
may  be  reduced  to  thirty-eight  parts. 

{To  be  continued.) 

Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of  Taz  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


INTERIOR  OF  AN  OLD  SWEDISH  CHURCH. 


AXEL  HERMAN  HAIG. 


Sodermanland,  some  two  hours’  ride  from  Walla  station,  on  the 
line  from  Stockholm  to  Gothenburgh,  stands  the  old  church  of  Floda, 
in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  country  churches 
of  Sweden,  a  country  by  no  means  rich  in  relics  from  the  middle  ages. 

The  road  from  the  station  winds  between  numerous  small  hills  over  a  country 
desolate  enough,  and  past  many  a  disused  iron  mine;  but  it  is  not  without  a 
certain  amount  of  picturesqueness,  such  as  may  be  found  amongst  the  hills  and 
valleys  and  numerous  lakes  of  Sweden.  As  you  approach  Floda,  a  quaint  belfry 
appears,  detached  from  the  church,  and  of  a  character  somewhat  usual  in  Scan¬ 
dinavia — a  sort  of  four-gabled  roof  raised  on  a  pyramidal  structure  of  enormous 
timbers. 


Some  years  ago  a  tall  spire  rose  from  the  west  end  of  the  church ;  it  could 
be  seen  for  many  miles  around,  and  indeed  served  as  a  landmark.  This  spire 
fell  during  a  terrific  storm,  and  now  the  old  church  presents  a  very  dilapidated 
appearance. 

Although  somewhat  rude  in  architecture,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  interesting 
monument  of  fifteenth  century  art,  not  so  much  as  regards  the  exterior,  but 
internally  the  arches  and  vaults  are  covered  with  tolerably  well-preserved  paintings, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  they  illustrate  scriptural  subjects,  as 
well  as  some  episodes  from  the  early  history  of  Sweden,  and  are  exceedingly  rude 
in  drawing,  though  possessing  a  certain  directness  of  purpose,  not  uncommon  in  the 
quaint  frescoes  of  northern  mediaeval  Europe. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  old  Gothic  chancel  was 
removed,  and  in  its  stead  a  chapel  of  rococo  architecture  was  erected  in  order  to 
contain  the  tombs  of  General  Lars  Kagg  and  his  wife,  to  whom  the  estate  belonged. 
The  chapel  is  now  used  as  a  chancel,  and  on  its  walls,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the  nave, 
are  trophies,  old  paintings,  &c.,  “borrowed”  by  Lars  Kagg  during  his  marauding 
excursions  in  the  German  wars,  where  he  served  and  distinguished  himself.  The 
pulpit,  the  actual  subject  of  the  etching,  occupies  a  very  unusual  position  in  the 
church,  being  placed  in  the  very  middle  of  the  nave,  which  is  divided  into  two 
aisles  by  an  exceedingly  simple  arcade.  It  dates  from  the  year  1662,  and  is  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  native  woodwork  of  that  period. 

Since  the  time  of  the  Reformation  much  importance  has  been  given  to  the 
Swedish  pulpit,  as  good  preaching  is  valued  as  highly  in  that  country  as  it  is  in 
Scotland.  The  Lutheran  services  are  very  simple,  but  they  are  very  often  im¬ 
pressive  from  their  very  simplicity. 


TWICKENHAM. 


ARTHUR  EVERSHED. 

HOUGH  the  Thames  is  always  beautiful,  there  are  some  portions  of 
the  river  more  particularly  favoured  by  nature  than  others ;  and 
amongst  the  more  favoured  places  stands  Twickenham. 

What  a  charm  there  is  to  most  of  us  at  the  very  mention  of  the 
word,  and  what  pleasant  memories  it  recalls !  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  position  and 
surroundings,  it  has  the  special  advantage  of  nearness  to  London.  How  easy  and 
delightful  it  is  to  take  a  boat  at  Richmond,  on  a  summer’s  evening,  and  glide  along 
with  the  tide  to  Twickenham.  Travelling  thus  we  can  enjoy  the  scenery  thoroughly, 
and  all  too  soon  find  ourselves  at  Twickenham  Ferry,  with  Eel-pie  Island  in  front 
of  us.  We  take  the  stream  on  our  right,  and  suddenly  the  old  church,  with  the 
houses  grouped  around  it,  appears  through  the  trees,  forming  a  delightful  picture. 
There  is  a  beauty  and  repose  about  Twickenham  which  is  very  charming ;  and 
though  alterations  have  taken  place  (even  since  the  studies  for  this  etching  were 
made),  whereby  the  irregular  simplicity  of  the  place  is  injured,  notably  by  the 
destruction  of  the  block  of  picturesque  houses,  still  there  is  enough  of  beauty  left 
around,  in  trees  and  water,  to  delight  anyone  who  enjoys  nature. 


A.  E. 


A  LANCASHIRE  BYE-ROAD. 


THOMAS  HUSON. 


HE  subject  of  this  etching  is  one  of  the  roads  crossing  those  tracts  of 
land,  in  Lancashire,  which  are  locally  known  as  “  Mosses,”  and  of  which 
Chat  Moss  is  a  well-known  representative.  They  were  originally 
more  or  less  swampy,  but  are  now,  in  most  cases,  drained  and  under 


cultivation.  Several,  however,  still  remain  in  their  primitive  state,  and  offer  ample 
subjects  both  for  painter  and  etcher. 


In  this  plate,  which  is  a  rapid  out-door  sketch  on  the  copper,  the  artist 
used  that  white  ground  which  he  himself  described  in  the  “Etcher  Notes”  for 
March,  1880. 


